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Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. Stuart H. Eowe. New 

York : Longmans, Green and Co. 1909. Pp. xvii + 308. 

The author thinks that most educational psychologists make the intri- 
cacies of educational processes glaringly apparent, but the applications 
remote or trivial. He accordingly wishes to simplify the psychology of 
habit and to point out definitely the applications to genuine school-life 
problems. He indeed seeks chiefly to organize the usage of good teachers. 
As yet, according to the author, no school habit of discipline or drill has 
been investigated scientifically from the standpoint of its formation. This 
book hence has the distinction of being the first to develop a methodology 
of habit as a different task altogether from the traditional methodology of 
imparting ideas. As there is in no field of educational effort a scientifi- 
cally established method for securing the habits sought, even though one 
may have defined with psychological insight those desired, one must 
throughout show the relation of habit to education, and must render also 
practical assistance to those whose business it is to inculcate or teach 
habits as well as or even more than to impart ideas. 

With this in mind the general plan is to elaborate the modes of select- 
ing, making, and breaking habits, the vital phases of their formation or 
obliteration as the case may be, and their relation to permanent incentives, 
to subject-matter and to discipline. 

Effective organization of experience is the function of the teacher. 
Naturally the automatic ways of organizing experience depend upon one's 
native equipment of a wide or narrow range of instinctive organizing im- 
pulses, as well as upon those modified or combined or selected ways ac- 
quired through more or less chance equipment. Teaching should change 
such conditions by intelligently guiding the processes of acquiring each 
specific habit with a definite aim. Concrete situations must be under con- 
trol if we would effectively inculcate habits. Automatic learning should 
also help purposive, if genuine habits are naturally developed rather than 
grafted on artificially to the child's life. Having always first analyzed the 
habit elements in a given subject-matter, the automatisms required should 
be systematically worked for. The distinction should also be kept clearly 
in mind that idea-learning per se and habit-gaining are accomplished by 
distinctly different methods, multiplicity of association being the basis for 
the one and invariability in repetition the basis for the other. Practically 
courses of study should be so planned that ideas as ideas, idea-habits as 
thought dispositions, and pure automatisms may be distinguished and 
pointedly aimed for in the operations instituted. Often indeed compli- 
cated habit-getting implies the automatic acquisition of the ideal part of 
the situation, and should be more stressed than it has been, for this reason 
also, in educational theory. Derivatives, as habits are, from instincts or 
former habits, the author enumerates twenty-five instincts upon which 
these habits should be formed by the teacher, and suggests an elaborate 
(and somewhat over-schematized) classification of feelings which must 
furnish the initiative or incentive for inaugurating the habit-forming 
activity. 
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The next division of the book represents an attempt to emphasize the 
kind of practise and of repetition most effective in habit-getting, and also 
in habit-breaking, the removal of certain habits being one of the most 
important functions of the teacher. Next habits are shown to be in a unique 
way disciplinary in function and to demand protracted treatment or 
direction, no recitation period being sufficient to implant securely the 
reaction desired. 

The book as a whole lends itself to favorable and to adverse criticism, 
and both features invite comment. Adversely, the treatment is admin- 
istered in such broken doses, the pages are so chopped up into the regu- 
lation-length paragraphs with black-line headings, some padded, coated, 
spun out, sectioned, or outlined into itemized briefs that one, reading the 
book at a sitting for some newly stated educational doctrine, has continu- 
ally and persistently to fight off the deadening effect of these approved (?) 
text-book methods of exposition. With this, or perhaps because of this 
method, idea-getting seems to have been presented as an unwarrantably 
isolated process, barren and mystical. The author apparently assumes 
that the bare and barren idea-impartation is a sacred part of school ideals 
and destined to go on forever, and that his own ideal of habit-acquisition 
unrelated, indeed opposed, to the former process, will nicely supplement it ; 
and further, that upon these two procedures we may scientifically rest our 
methodology. This is surely not a criticism of the heart of Herbartian 
intellectualistic pedagogics. Furthermore, the formal steps of habit-ma- 
king, just as the five (or more or less) formal steps of the neo-Herbartians 
for their intellectualizing operations would merely supplement these with 
other no less formal steps. 

Again, the author's suggestion that we divide the course of study into 
habit-forming and idea-information subjects would defeat other ideals 
now about to become influential in teaching. Still again, even with this 
contribution to the methodology of habit, we have no experimental data 
graphically given which would make concrete and irrefutable the school's 
possible success, e. g., in cases of habit-breaking. Habit situations are 
themselves so complex, that extended studies of habits vital or destructive 
to educational development, which may serve as models and references, 
are still needed. Otherwise the exhortation to follow certain rules and 
maxims can not be obeyed intelligently and systematically. 

On the other hand, in commendation of the book, we may certainly say 
that it will fortunately stimulate all readers to a more definite reexami- 
nation of the course of study. It creates the wholesome demand that we 
for our own method at least be psychologically discriminating in the 
examination of the educational possibilities of the subject-matter in hand. 
It will also tend to offset the now undue emphasis put upon the bizarre 
occurrences of the recitation period, and will emphasize forcibly the es- 
sential carrying power of the habit elements in education, particularly as 
they call for protracted, unswerving, and delicately skillful direction. 
The treatise helps us to conceive teaching as an art based upon reliable 
first principles. There are further about the book a tone of genuineness 
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and an apparent sense of sympathy and of familiarity with the actual 
school situations and their limitations, not always in evidence in such 
psychological studies. In short, the author has broadened and consider- 
ably enriched the educational connotation of habit, and has incontestably 
helped to make concrete some hitherto very vague and entirely inarticu- 
late functions of teaching. He has furthermore opened up a suggestive 
and unworked experimental field which should be inviting to many inves- 
tigators who wish to make contributions where they will be effective prac- 
tically. The book stands as another useful and needed topic reference 
work for those who have before given less effectively than desired their 
courses in the psychology of the typical educative processes. 

The bibliography at the end is comprehensive and adds to the useful- 
ness of the book. 

Chas. Hughes Johnston. 
University of Michigan. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. XXI., 
No. 1. January, 1910. Intelligence and Imitation in Birds; A Criterion 
of Imitation (pp. 1-71) : James P. Porter. - An additional series of 
experiments on the intelligence of the English sparrow and cowbird, 
including experiments with the junco, white-throated sparrow, field spar- 
row, bluebirds, white-crowned sparrows, tree, fox and song sparrows, blue 
jays, orioles, and crows. Many of the birds showed signs of imitation. 
The best fighters seemed to learn a given task earliest. The writer makes the 
suggestion that intelligent imitation is in a new class and should be kept 
apart from words which seem to imply reasoning on the part of the 
animal mind. The (Edipus-Complex as an Explanation of Hamlet's 
Mystery : A Study in Motive (pp. 72-113) : Ernest Jones. - A psycho- 
analytic study of Hamlet. The repugnance of his task causing a peculiar 
mental state, at the same time he being unconscious of this repugnance. 
His actions are classified as specific aboulia and attempts to blind him- 
self with self-deception. Certain psycho-neurotic symptoms are discussed 
and applied to Hamlet. Spontaneous Constructions and Primitive 
Activities of Children, Analogous to Those of Primitive Man (pp. 114- 
150) : R. A. Acher. - A questionnaire study. A collection of data on 
children's activities and attitude toward blocks, sand, earth, stones, snow, 
strings, bodily shape, clothing and striking, showing that a child may not 
have the activities of primitive man yet he desires and needs them. 
Bibliography. The Measurement of Attention by Professor Wirth's 
Methods (pp. 151-156) : R. L. Geissler. - A reply to Professor Wirth's 
criticism of the interpretation of the author previously made of his meth- 
ods in measuring attention. Maintains that Wirth has failed to solve his 
problem. His values invalidated by complicating factors. Impossible 
for him to overcome certain difficulties because of his experimental 



